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No, 698 
Military Operations— 


NONSENSICAL 
PARAPHERNALIA 


—Emrys Hughes, MP 


SPEAKING on the third reading of the 
E Auxilliary and Reserve Forces Bill, 
the es Hughes protested last week against 
be Clause by which Territorials can now 
ic Sent anywhere outside the UK for 
eign service, 


her ne whole idea of the Territorial Army, 
i objected, was that the men should defend 
Reir own homes on their own territory. 


He had read the accounts of the 
Manoeuvres recently carried out in Ger- 
many, and he submitted that the dropping | 
of a single atom bomb “ would make non- 
Sense of all the paraphernalia of military | 
erations.” 

a They were therefore not entitled to carry 

Nin the old easy way and send soldiers 
4broad to tight under conditions for which 

€Y were quite unprepared. 

To this the Minister for War, Mr. Shin- | 
a replied that the military knowledge of 
‘hat “ nugnacious pacifist,” was disturbing, 
#nd he did not know how he could reconcile 
“with his pacifist views. 


| 


ythe observations of both the hon. and the 
"ght hon. Gentlemen need correction, 
atites our Military Correspondent, Lt.-Col. 
glass, 

, First, even a Minister for War ought to 
mow that before a physician can cure | 
“8@ase he has to learn something about 
ease, 


belt is, therefore, a logical necessity that 
fore a pacifist can cure a country of 

yalitarism he must learn something about | 
r, 


Secondly, Mr. Emrys Hughes’ Fe eetion | 
hi Sending Territorials abroad shows that 
18 military-education is far from complete. 


Absence makes heart fonder H 


d Th modern, warfare no one ever thinks of 
fending his own territory on his own 
territory. { 
5 The only correct way of defending (for 
youmple) Heckmondwyke or Stow-in-the- 
(reed is to rush off and plank oneself in | 
‘Nor instance) Vladivostok or Peiping; and 


, ‘8 only approved method of defending 


®ne’s own home is to go round the other 


Side of the world and blow up somebody 
Else's, 

To do things otherwise would be a waste 
800d jet-propulsion. 

It is only fair to state, however, that the 
Renera] opinion in diplomatic circles is that 
tind is unlikely while Mr. Shinwell is at | 
"Ne War Oftice. | 
wikeason given for this optimism is that 
teen Mr. Shinwell was Minister of Fuel | 
foo’ was no coal, so now he is Minister 
°r War there'll be no war. | 


of 


His work goes on 


DICK SHEPPARD M 


THE St. Martin’s crypt, with its white- 
an, Washed ceiling supported on its square 
id solid pillars, that in Dick Sheppard's 
thos gave asylum to the homeless, and in 
be | ,war, shelter to the bombed, seemed to 
9 lit last Sunday afternoon by the radiance 
She’ Spirit. The occasion was the Dick 
in ’PPard Memorial Meeting, organised by 
Unjerovement he founded, the Peace Pledge 
on. 


matuart Morris in his opening | speech 
nee the audience realise how inevitable it 
»% that Dick Sheppard, in denouncing and 
eo ouncing what he believed to be contrary 
Moeiod’s method, should have founded a 
thos ment for peace, since he was one of 
fo, ©, Who, though no saint, made it easier 
Others to believe in God. 

€ra Brittain spoke of his simplicity and 
S faith, “in days of calamity it is 
not hone that matters” she said, re- 
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Let Britain be neutral 


“NO-MORE-WAR” CANDIDATE 
WILL OPPOSE ERNEST BEVIN 


Frank Hancock was unanimously adopted as ‘“ No-More-War ” 
candidate for the Parliamentary constituency of East Woolwich, by 
an enthusiatic meeting in the Town Hall last Friday. 


N the platform supporting Frank 

Hancock were Stuart Morris 
(Chairman), General Secretary of the 
Peace Pledge Union, Tom Colyer, 
Chairman of the London Division of 
the Independent Labour Party, and 
Mrs. Hancock. 


Opening the public meeting which 
followed the adoption meeting, Stuart Morris 
charged the Labour Party with having for- 
gotten the principles which had inspired 
the early pioneers, and asked who would 
have believed it possible 50 years ago that 
a Labour Government would saddle  con- 
scription on the country in peace time— 
“The biggest blot on the history of the 
Party.” 

He thought it a bad sign that Ernest 
Bevin had come to the constituency that 
contained Woolwich Arsenal—a constituency 
of arms. 

“Tf there is one thing you want to keep 

a Foreign Secretary away from, it 1s 

arms. It is not true that peace can be 

bought by the piling up of arms, the arms 
race has always ended In war. 


George Lansbury’s 


struggle goes on 


Frank Hancock told the audience that he 
was born in East London and had lived in 
Bow for forty years, the constituency of 
George Lansbury, whose opposition to war 
and struggle for peace he would continue. 
“George Lansbury is not dead, his spirit 
will be fighting here in East Woolwich. 


After contesting 5 seats as a Labour can- 
didate, he now parted company with that 
party. 

Bevin should have gone anywhere but to 
East Woolwich for a constituency, said 
Frank Hancock. ‘When he goes to an 
international conference, the smell of gun- 
powder will be upon him.” 

“T want the people of this country,” 
continued Frank Hancock, “to see that 
their biggest enemy is war, that the first 

’ struggle is to make this country safe for 

a welfare State.” 

Before the last war Attlee had declared 
that armed forces offered no defence. “ That 
is still true today,” said Frank Hancock. 


He said that Ernest Bevin ought never 
to have been appointed Foreign Secretary. 
His earlier activities as a Trade Union 


EMORIAL MEETING 


minding us of some lines which were quoted 
in Ellis’ biography of Dick Sheppard. 


I bring you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 

Night shall be thrice night over you, 
And heaven an iron cope; 

Do you have ioy without a cause, 
Yea, faith without a hope ? 


Sybil Thorndike stressed his essential 
humanity and pleaded that we_ should 
always watch ourselves, with humility and 
understanding for others, as he did. We 
shou'd always look for the good in people 
and in nations. 

R. H. Ward, who first knew Dick Shep- 
pard when he called the great Albert Hall 
ineeting for men only, spoke of his genius 
for friendship, a genius for human rela- 
tionship, and as the immortality of genius 
must needs lie in his works, “so far as we 
are concerned,” he said, ‘“ Dick Sheppard is 
not immortal except through us.”” He spoke 
of the great responsibility that this laid 
upon us as the members of the movement 
that he brought into being. 


Stuart Morris ended by reading a sen- 
tence from a personal letter from the late 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
referring to Dick Sheppard. “He is per- 
sonally the most loving as well as lovable 
of men, and would always be a_ peace- 
maker.” 


All the seating accommodation in the 
Crypt was full and many stood throughout 
the afternoon to hear the inspired speeches 
of Dick Sheppard’s friends. It was an 
occasion which will shine in the remem- 
brance of all who took part in it. 


leader had involved him in negotiations with 
employers to which he went always with a 
strike weapon in his hand. His strength 
at an international conference now was al- 
ways the weapons he had behind him. Bevin 
had often said that he could not go to a 
conference unless he had enormous power 
behind him. 


“T consider Bevin has failed. The post 
needed a man like Cripps, who is accustomed 
to rely on the strength of his case when 
going before a Court. 


“Today United Nations Assembly meet- 
ings are nothing but wrangling and jangling 
between Bevin and Vyshinsky. 

“The peace-movement and the pacifist 
movements have something to say today, 
and it is strangely like the message Labour 
used to give—and it is still true.” 


Fight either Bevin 
or the people of Russia 


The people of Woolwich would be for- 
tunate at the lext General Election in having 
an opportunity to say “No” to war. If 
they did not they would have only them- ! 
selves to blame when disaster came. 


“ Woolwich has either to fight Bevin or 
fight the people of Russia.” 


After two wars for freedom, Britain had 
finished up as a satellite of the USA. Both 
the USSR and the USA had come out of 
the war with sufficient resources to wage 
another after a short period of recovery. 
Britain had not, she was in the position af| 
France in 1939, bled twice in war and no 
longer able to stand the strain of another 
war, hence the presence in Britain today of 
the armed forces of another power. 

“Let the USA and the USSR fight it out | 
across the Bering Strait and both keep out | 
of Europe (loud applause). 

“Let Britain be neutral. Clear out the| 
U.S. Air Bases, the American Naval Head- 
quarters, we don’t want them here.” 

At the close of the meeting their was an | 
appeal for volunteers to help in the cam- 
paign and a number of those present offered 
their support. 

Until a Woolwich headquarters 1s opened | 
all correspondence should be addressed to 
Frank Hancock at “ Hillside.” Rodmell, ; 
Lewes, Sussex. 


! 
— | 


COLOUR BAR IN S. AFRICA 


And ‘now separate 
Station entrances 


QINCE the Malan administration, separate 
entrances for European and Non- 
European passengers had been erected at 
South African railway stations, Principal 
K. B. Hartshorne, of Kilverton Training 
College, Pretoria, told the Bristol Central 
PPU Group last week. 


Speaking of his work and the problems 
of South Africa, he said that the major 
problem was not for the white people ‘o 
get out or for the black people to get out 
but to find a means whereby they coutd 
live together. Africa suplied all the labour | 
for the gold mines but the black boy was 
barred from all trades. White Trades 
Unions oppose all Bantu training. 


Below the ” bread line ” | 
Poverty was the big ec nomic problem. 


While the European group enjoyed the 
second highest ratio of cars per person, the 


African labourer earned £9 18s a month in 
Johannesburg where the “bread line” 
minimum cost £13. | 


The Colour Bar reared iis head in every 
section of life, even in the Boy Scout Move- 
ment (where coloured Scouts are called 
Pathfinders) and in the Church. 


It was not the separation in itself that 
was the curse but the discrimination that 
went with it. Mr. Hartshorne illustrated | 
this point by describing the scene at a Post 
Office where attending to the usual black | 
and white queues would be one white official 
who would attend to every white before he 
commenced to serve the others. 


It was his opinion that gold would not 
last for ever and that in time the steel and 
clothing. industries now requiring develop- 
ment would necessitate the introduction of 
elementary education in order to provide 
operatives. 


THREEPENCE 


THEIR HEADACHE 


Foreign Ministers 
discuss Garry Davis 


“A European passport would be 
a wonderful solution to the case 
of passportless World Citizen 
Garry Davis who has been a 
headache for us for over a year,” 
the French Foreign Minister, 
Robert Schumann, told the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Ministers at 
their meeting in Paris last 
Saturday. 

The Committee were unable to 
reach agreement on the introduc- 
tion of a European passport. 


MP’s Civil Defence Protest 


U.S. FORCES 
ENDANGER 
BRITAIN 


- PLEA to the Government to 
have the U.S. Forces removed 
from this country was made by Mr. 
S. O. Davies, MP, in the course of a 
debate on Civil Defence in the House 
of Commons last week. 


He asked the House whether the CD 
regulations before it can be of any earthly 
use should another war take place in “this 
atomic age.” 


He continued: 


“The regulations must be regarded not 
in the light of war stategy and the kind of 
armaments which existed immediately 
before 1939, but in the light of the obvious 
kind of armaments, power and other things 
which will be used should we ever be so 
unfortunate as to find ourselves involved in 
another war. 


““T say with all respect that when I first 
looked on the Order Paper, I “elt something 
very close to an unpleasant shudder when 
I saw that the first of them should be con- 
cerned with bprials. 


“In the event of our being plunged into 
another war, I am afraid that these par- 
ticular regulations will be of great 
significance. 


No earthly use 


“Tam of the opinion that the reculations 
would be of no earthly use and that they 
render a disservice by pretence that they 
can be of use in the next war. To those 
who are submitting the regulations, I 
address this question: 


“How can this country, with its high 
density of population, survive an atomic 
war, which inevitably will be a war of 
mass slaughter and torture of the inno- 
cent as well as of the guilty? 


“We are informed today imi 
: 3 y that the primi- 
tive atom bomb which was used on Priel 
shnna is now pathetically outdated and that 
tar more powerful bombs, with more highly 
advanced eheue of utilising their power 
are now In the hands of most of the po 
ful nations of the world. oa 


“T object to these rezulations b 
; 2 ecau 
Ene are oe worse than wiseless . s 
canno ea party to their passing 
through the House on the pretenes that 
they will be of any earthly use in the next 


war, 

“This is not the kind of Civil D 
: efe 
should expect to see this Governtaiil 


place before this House and 1 think 
entitled to tell the House what ae Of 
Civil Defence would appeal to me. 


“THE ONLY DEFENCE w 

WHICH WE CAN PROVIDE bie 
PEOPLE IS IMMEDIATELY TO CLEAR 
OFF BRITISH SOIL ALL FOREIGN 
ARMED FORCES AND TO ANNOUNCE 
TO THE WORLD THAT IN NO CIR. 
CUMSTANCES WILL THIS COUNTRY 
EITHER MAKE USE OF ATOMIC 
BOMBS OR ALLOW THIS COUNTRY 
TO BE USED AS A BASE OF OPERA. 
TIONS FOR HOSTILITIES TOWARD 
ANY OTHER NATION. 


“T put that as an alternative t ras 
regulations and I am absolutely confide 
that my alternative would be a far better 
thing for the people of this country than the 
farcical draft regulations which we are 
called upon to consider this evening.” . 


principles fundamental to all, 


~ could be 


| this morning saying it’s time we stopped 
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WORKERS 
WANTED 


F this paper were the size it ought 

to be, which means if it had the 
support it ought to have from a 
movement of such dimensions and 
importance, there would be at least 
four pages of this issue devoted to 
last Saturday’s Steps to Peace Con- 
ference. 


.That is the very minimum the dis- 
cussions deserve, for they were in all 
sections of a quality and enthusiasm 
that exceeded expectations, and ex- 
pectations were high. 


It breaks our editorial heart to see 
so many of the good and wise things 
that were said, grave and gay, spon- 
taneous and prepared, pouring in a 
glittering stream into. our w.p.b 
whither our tears follow them. 


They should have made a book, not a 
single puny page of mutilated and strangled 


oy | 


Race for civilisation—Russia leading? 


AST weekend, at the very time 
when the newspapers reported 
| the U.S. Government’s boast that it 
possessed the world’s greatest life- 
| destroying force, they also reported 
a vast Russian scheme for using 
atomic energy for life-creating pur- 
poses. 


The latter report is that the USSR is 
blasting a channel through the Urals and 
the Caucasus to change the course of two 
Siberian rivers. The purpose is to irrigate 
an area about the size of France and turn 
the Karakum desert and the Siberian desert 
into fertile land—a labour as great, but far 
more constructive, than the similar job of 
Hercules. 


However far behind the Russians may be 
in the competition for destructive power, 
they seem to be a big jump ahead in the 
constructive and civilising use of the latest 
form of energy. 


Offer to Joe 


WWVWHEN Mr. Stalin picks his Peace News 

*¥ up from the breakfast table to- 
morrow morning we hope he will not miss 
the following word of advice: 


Drop the bomb-making competition, which 
you can’t win, and get on the food- 
producing, which you can. 


. Not even Senator Vandenberg or 
General Bradley, not even Mr. Churchill, 
could call that a menace; and the Labour 
Government might even cut its defence 
Estimates, for we self-conscious Westerners 
do not like to look silly. 


Tell the world that you are the first Great 
Power to respond to the appeal of John 
Boyd Orr, and we offer our columns for the 
announcement of this gesture, which might 
change something more than the course of 
rivers—i.e., the course of history 
peacewards. 


“Words, words, words ”—Hamlet 
A LOT of talking was done,on November 
~™ 5, both in and out of Euston Road. 
Lord Montgomery, receiving the freedom of 


sentences. For the first time in our editorial 
career, we wish our pledge to renounce 
the use of lethal weapons could be extended 
to cover our editorial scissors. They are 
dripping with the blood of slaughtered in- 
nocents. For once, we hate them. 


Six weeks ago Roger Page, anticipating 
the Conference, wrote that it would meet 
on Guy Fawkes Day and that it might, 
like that other affair, start something which 
would go down in history but not up, as 
that guy intended, 


We think it will certainly prove to have 
revived something: the unity and _ en- 
thusiasm of the movement. 


The interpretation of pacifist beliefs in 
terms of contemporary national life is not 
in any case a matter for a standing formula, 
and a re-statement and clarification of our 
opinions, to each other as much as to the 
world in general, was overdue. 


In that sense we are convinced that the 
Conference has started something. There 
was. a widespread expression of the feeling 

/—‘ Why didn’t we do this before? ” 


The pacifist movement cannot afford to 
relax its duty of perpetual study, for the 
world which it wishes to enlighten is itself 
changing its ideas and moods and outlook 
all the time. The message of yesterday is 
so often the platitude of today. 


One significant impression was the extent | 
to which many of the discussions seemed to 
overlap. This was not due to any mental 
disorderliness on the part of the discutants 
(not at all!) but to the very important fact 
that pacifism is, or should be, a synthesis 
of all branches of knowledge and experience, 
with its special application to each and its 


Many of the thoughts which emerge from 
a discussion on, say, education, must also 
arise in relation to art, religion or science. 
This should remind those who need remind- 
ing that we have passed out of what may 
_ be termed the Patent Medicine Period, when | 
so many of us believed the world’s sickness 
cured by a single sovereign 
remedy. 


(Like the correspondent who wrote to us ! 


all this talk about private conflicts, 
sociology, Buddhism, etc., for it was so 
obvious that the one thing needed to put: 
everything to right was to cease exploiting , 
_ animals for food.) 


" Noblesse oblige: the pacifist must work 
hard. He must study all the time. He 
must know something about everything. 


Let us, therefore, leave the specialists to! 
_ bury their dead in Harley Street. We need 
eneral practitioners. 


It’s a good time to begin; the weather's 


4 cooler. ' 


| of 


Bolton last Saturday, said: “In the hands 
of strength lie the keys of peace. Strength 
lies in the people and in national character 
and in internal harmony and in the willing- 
ness of the people to work.” 


(For internal harmony, see Education 
Commission report, page three). 


Wherein Monty would appear to differ 
strongly from Mr. Louis Johnson, U.S. 
Secretary of Defence, who (also on Nov. 5) 


THE PAST 


ELIGION has. provided’ the 


super-human sanctions of World- 
Peace. 


(a) The Belief in One God, as the 
Creator and Preserver of Mankind, 
yielding the corollary that as the off- 
spring of God, Mankind is One. 


(b) The Christian Revelation of God 
as Love demanding a spirit and behaviour 
of Universal Love from ali believers, 


Wherever in religious history these 
fundamental sanctions have been honoured 
the movement towards World-Peace has 
sprung into }ife. 

The association of the Messianic Hope of 
Israel with Universal Peace is a capital 
instance of the former influence and one 
which has greatly affected Christian tradi- 
tion. The second sanction has produced a 
continuous witness in Christian history to 
non-resistance and pacifism from its foun- 
tain-head Jesus Christ through the Apostles, 
Martyrs and Fathers of the Church into 
mediaeval times, St. Francis and Erasmus, 
to the modern period with George Fox and 
the Quakers, Tolstoy and modern pacifist 
societies; with figures like Gandhi and 
Kagawa in close association with the 
Christian sanction; the peace-achievements 
the modern world-wide Missionary 
movement. All these have given steady rise 
to a World-Pacifism 
rigorous. 

In this modern period—say from 1910— 
the contribution of pure christianity to the 
peace-struggle of mankind has been the 
greatest-single force in operation. The 
Hague Conferences, the League of Nations, 
the United Nations, could not have been 
but for the Christian preparation and 
dynamic. 


Nevertheless, everywhere the  peace- 
witness of Christianity has suffered tragic 
defeat in the official policy of the churches 
so that the man-power of the Church has 
everywhere surrendered to the exploitation 
of the War Institution. The main corrupt- 
ing factor to this betrayal of the faith has 
to which all 


attenuated but 


been the crass nationalism 


said: “We still have munitions that. can in- 
flict greater damage upon adversaries than 
they can inflict upon us. We must en- 
deavour at all times to maintain such muni- 
tions supremacy.” 

Unfortunately, however, we regret we 
cannot advise our readers to jump to the 
conclusion that Monty has renounced his 
faith in material force. 

For at any moment he is liable to make 
another speech calling for stronger defences, 
while Mr. Johnson may at any moment come 
out with a speech about the necessity of 
preserving the Christian way of life. It’s 
a poor actor that can only play one part, 
and these public men must have their 
repertoires, like actors. 


A General finds comfort 


ON the whole we prefer the honest and 
final abandonment of all pretence of 
moral standards by General Bradley. 
Addressing the Armed Services Com- 
mittee he replied to the attack certain Navy 


From behind the “Iron Curtain” 


PRAYERS FOR ENEMIES 


Thou who didst pray for them that 
crucified thee, O Lord, Lover of the 
souls of men, and who didst command 
thy servants to pray for their enemies, 
forgive those who hate and maltreat us, 
and turn our lives from all harm and 
evil to brotherly love and good works: 
for this we humbly bring our prayer, 
that with one accord and one heart we 
Heh glorify thee who alone lovest man- 

ind. 


= * = 


As thy first martyr Stephen prayed 
to thee for his murderers, O Lord, so 
we fall before thee and pray: forgive 
all who hate and maltreat us and let 
not one of them perish because of us, 
but all be saved by thy grace, O God 
the all-bountiful. 


—Two prayers from a Manunl 
of Eastern Orthodox 
Prayers (SPCK) 


chiefs had made on the morality of mass- 
bombing (Peace News Oct. 21), and said: 

“Strategic bombing is our first-priority 
retaliating weapon ...I find some comfort 
in the fact that we have a long-range 
bomber that can attack targets over a 
range of 4,000 miles and return home. 

It was obvious, he said, that “ workers 
live near factories and that if you bomb 
factories you may bomb the people,” but— 
“any great injury you can inflict upon the 
morale of that nation contributes to victory 


Commentary 


.. We are all aware of the awful penal 
if we lose the war.” 
As for morality, 
itself is tmmoral.” 
What price victory? 
All moral standards. 


Ma 


he coneluded—* ¥8 


Answer (at last 


Opposition Show Chain 
A LSO on November 5 was the opening ® Spea: 
** the Atomic Exhibition at Sellafiel® Rapp 
Whitehaven, Cumberland. Sellafield is r 

site of a plutonium production plant. ‘ W ILFREL 
purpose of the exhibition is to reassure te With elc 


lucal population, who fear the process 
have an injurious effect on local health. d 
The remark of Mr. Hinton, Deputy 0% 


fconomie fac 
Present sociz 


troller of Atomic Energy Production, of wry : 
opening the affair, is worth recording: B ben othing Li 
said it would be ridiculous to suggest # en compar 


the Government had no interest in the PI 


In 
duction of atomic bombs, but that atostl . | 
energy had a very important part to play ud ondary pi 
industrial development. . Revolution, 
This was presumably in answer to tho®] o¢ “Wop, 
of us who fear the Government, in its hast® orld 
to equal Russia’s constructive scheme, ha¥@f Markets thai 
forgotten all about the bombs. We 4 Tod 
reassured. Thank you sir. the order ee 
UNO President’s appeal to Powers “a as far 
Q)N the eve of UNO’s debate on the atom comp, pad t 
bomb race, General Carlos P. Romuls, ion Becton 
President of UNO General Assembid eely 1 
appealed to the Russian and the America? and RY 
Governments to stop making atom bo of life i Sena! 
for the time being. : te was ci 
The appeal was sent also to Brital™) Action wa 
Canada, France and China. He calls W | Sona] examp 
proposal “an emergency brake on Collective ac 
engine of war” and hopes it will arrest the Dlitica] acti 
bomb race while a new system of con from the q 
is being worked out. der to the 
Although Russia’s possession of the T 
bomb has “imparted a graver note ,° ord he analys 
wigency to the demands of successiW) Ser, the lir 
speakers ” (The Times), so far the deba¥ nd of ord: 
shows no sign of any serious notice bets penerally a 
taken of this appeal. ; atgely on t} 
Nearest approach to a practical propose |. and Mass-pr 
was that of India, asking the internation are differin, 
law commission to draft a declaration Menities pr 
the duties of States and individuals cOM | taker adv 
cerning the development of atomic energy Aller indu: 
to ensure its use for peace purposes onl Mited se 
and the elimination of atomic weapons fro™ Change w: 
national armaments. Ze of agric 
The week-end boast of Mr. Johnson thal | 4nd was bo 
USA has the strongest accumulation ,2 nhee, by e 
violence in the world and intends to sti | Mlping to 
to it, still rules the situation. ; dee into 
The deadlock resides in the adolesceM’ ) “\Minishing: 
minds of the statesmen. One of the world? It 
primary needs is that grown-up men should out Was apr 
get into politics. Question for discussio®’ the new 


‘nd there we 


Does politics arrest growth, or do grown- Ut Waiti 
ing | 


people ignore politics as a career ? 


$ Necessar 
a <4. a + = : > ss € —_— Onditions of 
: ss meds we use 
Steps to Peace: The way of Religion fade se, an 
0 the c 
: m- © or mas 
include Christian non-pacifists in one com 
By Dr. ALBERT D. BELDEN prehensive crusade to abolish the Wat arg, should 
This article formed the basis of Dr. Institution. ; ° ke The Reoblar 
. D. Belden’s address to the This extra policy would be wise to tak. Mer’s choic 
Commission on Religion at the Steps as its basis Christ’s demand for the Ua? Sur responsit 
to Peace Conference, held in Friends (in love—not theology or organisation) af Prepared 
House, London, last Saturday. His People which war utterly destrov¥e' | Mot teil cin 
He divided the subject into three ‘The shame of this gigantic Sin of Schis™ ie 
inquiries: 1. The Past—What has can be used asa lever to draw all Christian It was ap) 
religion done for Peace? 2. The of all Communions into a mutual pledge Cae and des 
Present—What is it now doing ? commion action to be staged first as en ; t,he Com 
3. The Future—What can it yet do? mandate to official Christianity and t 5 actly our 2 
used as moral leadership of the massé "rk out its 
ci 5 - everywhere. Such leadership might : 
service given a hatred fs war, but ee “ successful, 
abject surrender to military necessity and ~ ae ae 
Roliciaema for example, conscrivtion and This is the Pax Christi Plan—outlines of ut 
chaplaincy-work, which administers religion which are easily obtainable. j Char 
under military auspices, not merely without Such a_ policy enthusiastically adopte? Speah 
protest against war, but with an implied and used by all Christian Pacifist Societl©® Rapp 
approval of it. The acceptance of the atom- and members has the possibility of moble \ 
bomb as a weapon of defence for the West sing quickly the strength of the wh? HILE tl 
against Communism is a final degredation. World Church, 500 million souls, and, a ie down ar 
The revival of belief in Original Sin and the way to that achievement, so stirring 4 | j iva’ wol 
human depravity by modern reactionary ¢onsciences of Christians about the ole fusing uals o 
theology (a recurring phenomenon of war) War as to lead to the creation of mil direct} pds 26 
hag closed the ministerial mind against any Of convinced pacifists. _ Publics milit 
hope of a peaceful solution of our modern Personally, I see no other way ti moe" 0: 
problems. Force is accepted as a necessary pacifism to achieve World-Peace. Pett + con 
instrument of any attempts at reform. this kin yay 
The result is that A Sais ly 0 ——— er Th mn AASR 
everywhere on its guard against nacifism e Ppy 
and pacifists and that nothing effective is ONE OF THE BEST oly the sci 
done to prevent the outbreak of a Third the fer. $ own th 
World War. rPHE very best kind of contribution to "4 Brance migh 
Christian pacifism is a very small oasis] ~ Forward Fund came in last month. ip Wort? for 
in a very great desert of militaristic belief. | distributor of Peace News sent this le fie |, °t8, and 
our numbers are today about three million | with it: , Maja son offi 
(world-figure) in a modern Church of 500 “I have pleasure in enclosing a cheat, Mempain edu 
million souls. So our hope of preventing | for 16s. to the Fund. This represe™, ers ger 
the Third World War is very thin. the accumulation of discount allowed inthe pacifis 
our weekly supply of Peace News. . involved int 
THE FUTURE Pacifist groups get shell ENFat 2s, ae magics's in 
: 4 dozen, so, too, do individuals who un d Y livin 
We problew “s casera ly how, Man LUre street-selling. We need more groups vot WM azprecee 
this pacifist minority into a majority. liers to build yp our circulation, fvide etpan: 
This is a problem that Christian pacifism is | MOT “this fice have a full time job ts ig desir 
inclined, high-mindedly but mistakenly,to acta nd i idohsheraaner Pinions s a 
shirk. Conceiving its purpose to be the | CuCg and Improving Beper. iF terest of ne 
conversion of Christians to pacifist convic- And we need to bring the Forwar yest . pe 
tion, it is not prepared to envisage a less | to well over £500 by the end of the rest tea He Comm 
proselytizing policy in the interest of | Last year's generous support of the Fest tring unit b 
simply preventing another world war. | enabled us to enlarge the size of PN. ge in 
Christian pacifism is essentially aj;we be encouraged to produce an ° 1, 


| Communions, with very few exceptions, have 


succumbed. 
THE PRESENT 


TP le situation could not well be worse 

in view of the urgency of the issue in 
our time. The experience of the World 
Wars has failed to arouse a general con- 
science against war in official Christianity. 
It has rather hardened the ecclesiastical 
mind than otherwise. There is much lip- 


Protestant action. It is a private judge- | 
ment. But two-thirds of Christendom is 

Catholic and is debarred by religious habit 

from making this judgement. A way must 

be found to include the Catholic millions. 


The proposal that I have made, and which 
is slowly obtaining support, is, that peaci-! 
fism, without abating its primary task | 
should expand its policy to include as a 
complete extra, an energetic attempt ts 


paper in 19507? 
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Making the PPU a vital force tor peace 


"PHE STEPS TO PEACE CONFERENCE was opened at Friends House, London, 

last Saturday by Vera Brittain, Chairman of the PPU and Conference Chairman. 
Vera Brittain said the Conference marked the first stage in the plan resolved upon 
at the last AGM to form groups of like-minded people throughout the country to 
discuss means of pursuing peace in and through the various economic, cultural and 
vocational phases of social life, in the hope of making the PPU once more a vital 


SOCIAL ORDER 


Chairman Frank Dawtry 
Speaker Wilfred Wellock 
Rapporteur: Bernard Withers 
WILFRED WELLOCK was listened to 
With close interest as he analysed the 


eco i : ; 
homie factors which have determined the 
Present social order. 


Nothing in world history, he said, had 
= comparable to the effect of the divid- 
- a the nations into Erimary and 
Soi ary producers during’ the Industrial 
Ey ution. The consequent development 
ee Trade” and a_ struggle for 
€ts that is still with us. 
te oday the world is rapidly reverting to 


© order of each nation satisfying its own 
Sas far as possible. 

€ had to remove the evil effects of 
Petition for world markets and produc- 
Sdiely for profit, and this could only 
and One by a revolution in personal living 
of lite the way in which the whole business 

MWe was carried on. 


Action was needed 


be 


Com 
on 


[— see 
a= 


at four levels: 


80na] : ; per- 
coll example, public education, voluntary 
tive action of a local character and 


Dolitj 4 A 
litical action to plan for the transition 
Orde. the quantitative values of the old 
€r to the qualitative ones of the new. 
The 


orden analysis and criticism of the present 
a, 


king the lines of action suggested and the 
Ren of order we should strive for were 
p-nerally accepted. Discussion centred 

Bely on the extent to which the machine 


the Mass-prodiction were necessary, and 
BS differing valuations placed on the 
Enities provided by industrialism. The 


sn er advocated the setting-up of much 

alley industrial units using machinery on 

ohuited scale, and pointed out that such 
tize ange was _ already taking place in the 
and of agricultural holdings, for example, 
Sine, Y2S both necessary and unavoidable 
helm? by exporting machinery, we were 
treme to convert primary producing coun- 
dim: .mto secondary producers and so 
Mishing our own markets. 


att jas agreed that the need was to work 


and see, New order in our individual lives, 

‘mere we could begin to do so now with- 
ag waiting for any lead. Responsible living 
conde sSatY: a constant awareness of the 
. Itions of life and labour involved in the 
Ta 8 we used and the services of which we 
best use, and a conscious effort to give our 
mad to the common pool, whether by hand- 
© or mass-produced articles. 


~ should bring about the new order by 
hy Simplicity and honesty in everyday life. 
sum Problem was basically one of con- 
our €r's choice, and of exercising to the full 
be J@SPonsibility in that choice. We must 
Prepared to make sacrifices ourselves, 


h 
*t tell others to do so. 


as apparent that there were a real 
nd desire to continue the work begun 
tx, the Commission, to define much more 
Wore’ our attitude to industrialism and to 
out its implications more exhaustively. 


| SCIENCE 


Chairman Geoffrey Tattersall 
Speaker: Alex Comfort 
Rapporteur: Alex Comfort 


Y 
W HILE the PPU cannot expect to lay 
Sion so any detailed profession-ethics for 
ingivritic workers, it should try to encourage 
tug duals or groups of scientists in re- 
directs to undertake research which is 
Duby military in character, or where the 
tip, ation of results lies outside the inves- 
Ppy,°r's control. With this in mind, the 
should give publicity and support to 


Ii 
Neeg “4 


‘y 


Ind of resistance. 


ayrhe PPU has, nevertheless, a duty to 
of 3,” the scientific method to the criticism 
fers) OWN thinking. In this field, the Con- 
Rroy © might consider the formation of a 
Work for members who are scientific 
fig 4, STS, and the appointment of a scienti- 
Maing cor officer attached to Peace News, to 
Momban educational contacts and inform 
ers generally. 


Pacifist movement is itself already 
r in scientific research through its 
MunigetS, in penal reform, sociology, com- 
sy living and the psychology of war 
a wigeetession. The commission feels that 
fist, © expansion of these activities by paci- 
Dini desirable, both as means of verifying 
Nite, 8 by experiment, and in the general 
Test of peace. 
he 
arg) 
Ris, 


Commission recommends that a re- 
Unit be set up in collaboration with 
® pacifist and academic bodies to: 


a : 
ange PPU members generally-on work 
ah Nndings in social sciences which have 


»9 faring on pacifist opinion; 


Under. 8 the Pacifist Service Units, 
cientig new research, and provide 
ample, ¢ advice to the new projects. Ex- 
Beye? Of such projects include social 
tiongr. Ventures, penal reform and educa- 
Mentay c'ivities, the foundation of experi- 

Social communities, and funda- 


dacinine the results of existing work by 


_ 


force in Britain. 


Many of them had felt, she said, that mere propinquity was not necessarily the 
best basis for getting people together, so Roger Page and others had evolved the 
idea of organisation by means of what they preferred to call “like-minded” rather 


than “ functional” groups. 


She was not sure that large numbers of signatories, as 


such, were of particular strength to the movement; she looked rather to a new 
kind of movement, based on the co-operation of really concerned people with some- 


thing fundamental in common, working at the heart of it. 


Out of such a movement, 


she believed, would come the inspiration which this country was waiting for. 


When the Conference re-assembled 


read it was found 


anxious that the work begun should continue. 


in full 
in the ensuing discussions that all 


session and the reports were 
the Commissions were 
Before the Conference closed secretaries 


were appointed for each of the new groups and an early meeting will be calied at 
which the PPU Development Committee will meet representatives of the various 


Commissions to discuss further plans. 


mental researches into human _ social 
behaviour such as those outlined in the 
UNESCO “ Tensions ”’ project; 


. Expand the part played by facts drawn 
from social investigation, as distinct from 
personal opinion, in the literature of the 
PPU; 

. Sociological study and = action group 
might well be formed within PPU, under 
the guidance of the Research Unit, to 
engage in study and educational work in 
sociolory. Members should be en- 
couraged to initiate local research and 
action projects, or to co-operate in work 
proposed by the Research Unit; and 

5. As the form of present day social 
thought is increasingly determined by 
research in human behaviour, the Com- 
mission urges the Conference to give 
serious thought to the development by 
pacifists of an experimentally verified 
theory of society, as part of their 
contribution to peace. 


RELIGION 
Chairman: Patrick Figgis 
Speaker: Albert Belden 
Rapporteur Arthur Full 


TR. BELDEN’S address to the Commis- 
+” sion was based on the article appearing 
on the opposite page. 

In the discussion which followed it was 
agreed that not Christianity alone should 
be considered, and five recommendations 
were made: 

1. A group should be set up within the PPU 
for the study of comparative religions 
with a view to co-ordinating the activities 
of all religious people for peace-making. 
(Half the Commission approved; many 
offered to help in this project; some did 
not vote.) 

. Pax Christi should be considered by the 
PPU as one of its focal religious points 
and supported accordingly. 

3. There snouid be groups set up within the 
PPU to encourage the study of religious 
philosophv. 

+. The Commission thought more attention 
should be given to drawing up and publi- 
cising a statement of Christian Pacifist 
Fellowship policy, which would assist in 
converting religious people to pacifism. 

. The Commission wished to say that, for 
themselves, having been ted to pacifism 
by their faith, they are greatly aided in 
living as pacifists by their religious con- 
victions. Also, they know that it is in- 
dispensable for the work as peace-makers 
that they should live as nearly as possible 
to their religious ideals. 


NON-VIOLENCE 


Chairman: Sybil Morrison 
Speaker: Roy Walker 
vapporteur Leslie Tearnan 


REFORE Roy Walker spoke, extracts 
2 from two letters to him by Richard 
Gregg were. read to the Commission. In 
them the author of “The Power of Non- 
Violence " stated his belief that the present 
world civilisation was declining even more 
rapidly than did the Roman Empire, and 
that our civilisation had been built upon a 
wrong assumption. 

Roy Walker made three points showing: 
the poor record of non-violence in the PPU: 
1, Pre-war attitude—ignorant; 

2. War time phase when non-violence was 
thought irrelevant; 

3. Today when pacifism is faced with pos- 
sible action in case of war. 

The Commission having emphasised the 
difference between non-violence and non- 
violent resistance, endorsed the following 
statement: as 

Non-violence, maintained in crisis to ap- 
propriate lengths of individual and ‘cor- 
porate resistance or assertion, is funda- 
mental to pacifism. The main activities of 
the movement should be centred in non- 
violence. 

The Commission therefore recommends a 
co-ordinated effort by suitably qualified 
pacifists to evolve and publicise the move- 
ment’s corporate (or majority) answers in 
broad principle to three main problems: 
1. The place of non-violence in pacifist faith 
or philosophy, its day-to-day and emer- 
gency methods, relations between them, 
appropriate types of self-discipline and 
public demonstration. 

The basic pattern of a non-violent 
economy for Britain, having regard to 
the rights and needs of all other peoples, 


we) 


nay 


nN 


or 


Bs 


with some indication of what can be done 
by individual or small group example in 
present circumstances. 

3. The aims and methods of a non-violent 
foreign policy for Britain, with some in- 
dieation of suitable individual or small 


group demonstrations practicable in 
present conditions. 
The Non-Violence Commission recom- 


mends that all pacifist committees and 
functional groups should include at least 
one member whose particular responsibility 
it is to see that non-violent aspects are con- 
sidered at every stage. This paramount 
need should, if necessary, take priority over 
the formation of a separate functional 
froup on non-violence, which is however de- 
sirable. Such a non-violence functional 
group might advise but not accept respon- 
sibility for problems of non-violence 
naturally arising in other functional groups 
and in national policy making bodiss. 


POLITICS 


Chairman: Eric Tucker 
Speaker: Minnie Pallister 
Rapporteur: Frank Hancock 


M INNIE PALLISTER began by stressing 
4'" her disappointment with the response to 
the Labour Pacifist Fellowship within the 
Party itself. She recalled the early days of 
the ILP which was a peace party and a 
religious crusade. 


She thought party politics were inevitable, 
A ‘government of best people” was not 
practicable, and independent MPs on the 
whole were not useful. In a complex 
society we could not get far as individuals 
and needed some party to implement our 
ideals. If we renounced war as individuals, 
we must at the same time find political 
means to prevent war. 


She asked whether the general trend of 
the Labour Party’s policy and legislation 
had been on the whole towards peace. Could 
an independent MP de more than the 
Labour pacifist MPs had done? Could a 
pacifist Foreign Secretary have done more 
than Bevin had done. 


In the discussion it was held that Bevin 
had been pushed around by circumstances, 
but had allowed himself to be pushed too 
far and had disappointed the world’s hopes. 


It was pointed out that the Labour Party 
changed its whole course when it allowed 
Bevin to oust Lansbury from the Chairman- 
ship, and it was then that Bevin was pre- 
ferred, to Lansbury as future Foreign 
Secretary. 

It was widely agreed that pacifists should 
get into the Labour Party to influence policy 
and advise the candidates, and that pacifists 
should outline a pacifist policy, facing up to 
some of the problems it would raise. 


The suggestion that there should be a 
Minister of Peace, with peace-making 
duties, as distinct from the Foreign Secre- 
tary, was warmly approved. 


The group was concerned with what could 
be done in the near future although the 
“collective security” policy of the Labour 
Party was, as members expressed it, a 
“great sham’ the Party’s domestic achieve- 
ments were splendid, and one had to get 
outside Britain to see their outstanding 
value. 


The World Government view was clearly 
expressed by several members, even though 
it involved the idea of pooled arms, for that 
wight be changed from inside the Move- 
ment. The opinion was expressed that 
world government would be on too vast a 
scale and might lead to inefficiency and 
tyranny, Against that was the argument 
that an over-riding world government was 
the only safeguard against aggressiveness 
of smaller groups. 


Recommendations were that the time had 
arrived for pacifism to be vigorously pro- 
pagated at the political level, and that the 
Commission should establish a permanent 
committee of the PPU concerned with the 
working out of our principles. 


EDUCATION 


Chairman: Roger Richmond 
Speaker: Harold Pratt 
Rapporteur: Raymond. O'Malley 


FYROM the discussion, it was evident that 
members were endeavouring to obtain 


clarification regarding the distinction be- 
tween the various aspects of education, e.g.: 


Education in a broad psychological sense, 
education in the narrow sense of school 
curicula, and education in the sense of the 
various educative means which might be the 
concern of a specific pacifist organisation. 

Harold Pratt left his audience in no doubt 
as to his approach. His first definition was: 
“Education is not to impose something, but 
to help children ‘ grow to their own shape.’ ” 


The only person one could be sure of 
educating was oneself. All one could do for 
children was to supply them with the best 
means of educating themselves, that is, of 
becoming balanced personalities. 


Fundamentally, there was no difference 
between the psychology of the pacifist and 
that of the non-pacifist. One found channels 
of expressing aggressiveness that were 
socially acceptable; the other directed ag- 
gressiveness against authority. Merely to 
inhibit aggressiveness was to become in- 
effectual. 


War was conflict in the outer world which 
projected outwards a person’s inability to 
cope with their own experiences. The prob- 
lem therefore was: “ How were we neither 
to inhibit our aggressiveness nor to express 
it in ways which were destructive? In 
short, how were we to achieve inner peace ? 


The greatest hindrance to a_ balanced 
development in the child was the ambition 
of parent or teacher: all wanted the child 
to be made to conform to some preconceived 
idea. Also there was the danger of being 
so emotionally tied to the child that the 
adults wanted to try to get something for 
themselves out of the relationship. 


In the discussion it was generally agreed 
that home and school must co-operate; that 
one must study objectively to discover what 
a child actually is; that adults should not 
try to force ideas into a child, but to provide 
the right atmosphere for it to grow up in, 
so that when the time came for the child to 
accept them, the ideas would be there. 


The enormous advantage of “progressive” 
schools was admitted; but it was realised 
that the problem was different for teachers 
in different schools, for “ progressive” 
schools were still only for the few. 

As for immediate pacifist. duties—teachers 
should see that pacifism is known about, 
but not preached. 


ARTS AND LETTERS 


Chairman: Phyllis Vallance 
Speaker: R. H. Ward 
Rapporteur: Dr. A. K. Jameson 


. H. WARD said the title of this section 

‘should really be just ‘The Arts,” in- 
cluding the art of living and the art of 
peace; for unless peace was regarded as an 
art it was impossible of realization in 
present-day circumstances. 

Peace was a state of mind in the indi- 
vidual, and if all possessed it war would be 
unthinkable. Art was also such a state of 
mind, and ii 1s an activity ofthe whole man. 


That implied that peace was the re- 
sponsibility of each individual. Many tried 
to eseape this responsibility by using only 
some part of themselves which gave a false 
view of the situation. They carried on 
propaganda along the lines of the dominant 
element in their personality—e.g., interest 
in education, politics, ete. But the whole 
tritth could be the vision of the whole man. 


The way out of the present impasse was 
by a change in the individual—a new viSion; 
that could be supplied by the arts which 
appealed to the intellect, emotion and intui- 
tion by interpreting facts, that broadened 
the horizon and stimulated imagination. 
Art showed the relationship between 
apparently disparate objects; it was that 
sense of relationship which held society 
together, and the wider the sense of rela- 
tionship the greater the chance of peace. 


Among the points made in the discussion 
were that the artist was not so much con- 
cerned to oppose war as to make imagina- 
tive comments on it which revealed its true 
nature; that art was the modern substitute 
for religion and a revelation of the dignity 
and grandeur of life of which we were not 
always conscious in everyday life; that art 
had a therapeutic function in alleviating the 
unhappiness of society; and that one func- 
tion of the artist was to debunk the ready- 
made ideas and catch-phrases on which 
people so often ruled their lives and show 
them up for what they are. 


In reply R. H. Ward made the following 
remarks: The arts could not make people 
pacifists but they could make them more 
imaginative and less likely to have hatred 
for others. Art was a moral force. It 
dealt with the good, the true and the 
beautiful—not with morality as commonly 
interpreted, which was so often mere 
respectability. 


We should develop the possibilities within 
ourselves. It wa: natural to make music, 
paint, write, act. We should all practise 
some art, however amateurish'y, and groups 
should be formed for this purpose, 
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New Books 


“NO” TO JUSTICE: 
“YES” TO FORCE 


The Evidence for Voluntary Action. Edited 
by Lord Beveridge and A. F, Wells. 
George Allen & Unwin, 16s. 


TINHIS supplementary volume amplifies 

Lord Beveridge’s “ Voluntary Action,” 
and contains a number of valuable results 
of social surveys and investigations, 


In a memorandum on “ The Future of 
Voluntary Social Work,” Roger Wilson in- 
: stances the case of a man who was invited 
to serve on the local Bench but whose firm, 
a large organisation with many branches, 
flatly refused to allow him any time off. 
Although in no position to run risks, the 
man resigned from the firm rather than 
accept their restriction. 


\ “JT have never heard of any firm,” writes 
Roger Wilson, “ which declined to allow a 
man the necessary time off to serve in the 
Territorials and to go to camp in the sum- 
mer. It seems, therefore, that employers 
a are prepared to make the necessary organi- 
sational adjustments where, in fact, there 
is a recognised social! obligation. 


“Tf this is recognised when a man wishes 
i to serve in the TA why should it not be 
' recognised for men and women who wish 
to serve the community in other ways?” 


This is a book every social worker will 
' want to possess. 


Who Made Me a Divider? by R. J. Barker. 
Meridian Books, 8s. 6d. 


We live, says the author of this book, 
in a divided world. That is not new, but 
the divisions are more serious than ever 
before. They are less localised: they are 
more fundamental; and because of a wide- 
spread loss of faith there is no general be- 
lief in the possibility of reconciliation, or 
that there is that in very man to which an 
appeal can be made. It is a divided world, 
; and by the very way in which we live, the 

very order of our society, we are all dividers 
. as well as divided. 


I Those who are discouraged by the 
materially-minded political opportunism of 
socialists today, will find here the ardent 
preaching of that social gospel which was | 
once associated with the converted members | 
of the Free Churches. The demand is for 
changed lives and a unity of religious belief 
and social obligation. 


Bright Morrow, by Derek Neville. Kirkham, 
15, Belstead Road, Ipswich, 8s. 6d. 


This story soon reminds one of Weft’ 
“The Man Who Could Work Miracles ” and 
Emlyn Williams’ “ Wind of Heaven” but 
it lacks the power of either of them. 


Its hero, William Landon, is presented at 
the outset as a confident and accomplished 
miracle worker. Because the reader does 
not follow him in the first tentative, and oc- 
casionally rash, experiments with his 
powers, sympathy is not established and one 
never feels familiar with him. Neither 
does the nature of his gift induce the sense 


JAPAN JOURNEY—2 


By Floyd Schmoe 


Second stop Tokyo 


A Sa gesture of international friendship, 

+™ a party of Americans led by Pro- 
fessor Floyd Schmoe of the American 
FoR, is visiting Japan on a project to 
help build houses for some of the inno- 
cent victims of the war. The cost is 
contributed by interested Americans and 
the scheme is under the care of the Japan 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


N Sunday morning we were 
heading up Tokyo Bay with the 
great naval base of Yokosuka on our 
right. Compared to Honolulu with 
its band and flowers, Yokohoma 


docks were drab. 


Soon we located many friends, American 
and Japanese, who had waited hours for 
our arrival. With our mountain of baggage 
and as many friends as-could pile on we 
were soon off for Tokyo—our mission of 
peace riding in an ex-Army weapons 
carrier. 

Post-war Japan 

A year has brought obvious change to 
Japan. The Yokohama-Tokyo highway, 
which a year ago was lined chiefly with 
broken factories and vegetable gardens, is 
now almost solidly built up with small 
shops and temporary homes. The people 
are definitely better dressed and _ cleaner. 
One bar of rationed soap a month has done 
wonders. Where almost no food was in 
sight last year there are now hundreds of 
small markets and fruit stands. 


By American standards food is not too 
expensive, but when making comparisons 
we often forget that a Japanese carpenter 
gets only $1.10 a day where we pay 15 to 
20 dollars in America. 

We were taken to the 
of Madam ‘Tomiko Kura, 
the House of Councillors (Upper 
of the. Japanese Diet) from which 
comfortable base we spent two busy 
days unravelling red tape, making the 
acquaintance of the group of Japanese 
students who were to accompany us, sight- 
seeing and shopping. 


Our very first night we discovered one 
thing which does not change in Japan, and 
will be hard to change as long as rice is 
grown in flooded paddies. Mosouitos. They 
grow large and (fierce, and General 
MacArthur’s purge of the military elements 
of Japanese life and his programme of edu- 
cation for peace and democracy has failed 
utterly in this sector. 


Tokyo home 
Member of 
House 


The ever-changing scene 


At Tokyo Central Station next morning 
we assembled our forces for the battle for 
seats on the Kobe Express. With our six 
Japanese students, there were now six of 
us. The 28-coach train was already com- 
fortably filled, but we were able to find 
people willing to swap seats until we were 
all in the same ear. 


Almost the entire 20-hour trip from 


of awe that the ministry of healing exer- 
cised by a simple mystic would. 

On the other hand, there is much here 
that will appeal to pacifists. Looking for- 
ward to 1980 the author has imagined world 
t conditions which, although improbable, are 


Tokyo to Hiroshima is a series of rapidly 
changing scenes, alternating densely popu- 
lated and intensively cultivated valleys, and 
rugged mountain spurs which we either 
duck through or wind around. Beyond 
Odowar there are groves of oranges and 


unfortunately not fantastically impossible, 
and another war is imminent. Landon’s 
determination is to use his powers to pre- 
vent “it. He could undoubtedly do so, but 
® feels that to force people not to go to war 
has no spiritual value, so will do nothing 
until they renouce the war and, by popular 
consent, ask him to save them from it. 
Whether he is right, especially in view of 
the consequences, is a nice problem for 
pacifist moralists. 


t 


Peace News is open for the expression 
of all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of 
r the Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the 
hd weekly organ. Nor does the acceptance of 
advertisements imply any endorsement of, 
y, or PPU connexion with, the matter 
: advertised. 


i IMPROVED 


International Youth Review, Autumn, 1949. 
; 40pp. and cover. (Woodford Green: 
i World Youth Friendship League, 7 Dur- 
is ham Avenue, 6d.) 


it IN 12 years this periodical has developed 
‘s = from a five page cyclostyled bulletin 
into a most attractive and _ readable 
quarterly magazine doing excellent work in 
' promoting understanding and _ friendship 
among the youth of the world. Most of the 
credit is due to its founder and editor, 
Arthur Bird, who has devoted so much time 
and energy to it. Now he has decided to 
make it a full-time job, and hopes that this 
will enable him to increase its circulation, 
publish it more frequently and _ perhaps 
realise other hopes and dreams for its 


- 


future. 
i Humanity, September and October, 1949. 
32pp. and cover. (Glasgow: United 


World Publications, 25 Newton Place, 1s.) 


These are the first two numbers of the 
new series of this magazine of World 
_Government Progress. Its new format is 
attractive, if a trifle scranpy in places. and 
all who are enthusiastic about the establish- 
ment of world government will find it in- 
dispensible if they wish to keep up with the 


tangerines on steep hillsides and these sud- 
denly give way to the broad valley of the 
Fuji River. 


Fujivama, “the one and only,” looked 
down this valley towards the sea; the lower 
slopes swept majestically up to the clouds, 
which, with misplaced modesty, shroud the 
lovely curves of the world’s most graceful 
mountain. I have passed the foot of Fuji 
San seven times now and have not yet seen 
the summit. 


There are extensive tea gardens on the 
steeper slopes and elsewhere vineyards or 
pear orchards, but always the rice paddies 
in the intervening valleys. 


Their reward: to walk on all-fours 


Women with straw hats and a strip of 
matting tied to their backs to shield them 
from the burning sun stoop between the 
J rows of knee-high rice. From daylight to 


PERIODICALS 
activities of the various movements which 
are seeking to promote one. 


In Defence of Peace, October, 1949. 32pp. 
and cover. (Paris: World Congress of 
the Defenders of Peace, 15 rue Feydeau, 
2eme, 9d.) 

The third issue of this journal, which is 
published in Spanish, French and English is 
certainly an improvement on the first one: 
it will be interesting to see how it continues 
to develop. Reading it, most pacifists will 
probably feel that its claims and denuncia- 
tions are made in language so sweeping and 
grandiloquent that it really cannot be 
accurate. x 

A manifesto adopted by a congress in 
Mexico commences “ We, who represent the 
peoples of this Continent from Canada to 
Tierra del Fuego, men and women of 19 
countries, of all beliefs, classes and races, as 
well as the countries who are supporting 
this Congress but are not represented .. .” 

Those present represented nobody but 
themselves or the organisations which 
elected them. No country, as such, sup- 
ported the Congress. It must be admitted, 
however, that although expresed in such 
immoderate terms there is a great deal of 
truth in the manifesto and other articles in 
this journal. T.R.D. 


dark they weed and cultivate the muck with 
their hands. 


Old women are invariably stooped, some- 
times in later years entirely unable to 
straighten their backs, from those long 
years of toil in the paddies; and it is not 
uncommon to see an ancient, wizened 
“ obaasan ” who, because of “ paddy stoop” 
and rheumatism, is forced to walk on all 
fours. 


Land of colour and movement 


Farmlands are often veritable islands jn 
the green sea of rice. The land is raised 
a few feet, walled and completely filled with 
straw-thatched houses and sheds. Around 
the sides trees are planted as wind-breaks, 
and squash vines, now with golden yellow 
blossom, climb over every roof and wall. 


The huge round leaves of the lotus choke 
every ditch and pond. The pink and white 
flowers as big as melons open at daylight 
with an explosive “pop” and close again 
before the heat of the day. Flocks of 
small snow-white herons wade in irrigation 
ditches where a bearded old man_ slowly 
treads a water-wheel. 


Along the roads an endless stream of 
humanity moves; gay playing children, the 
little girls with littler ones strapped to their 
backs; 
laden farm carts; an assortment of bicycles 
ridden solo, tandem and/or laden with 
everything from hay to a girl-friend. 

We look at the long-crowded trains, the 
endless stream of people on road and path, 
the craft, small and large, which ply the 
Inland Sea, and we think that all Japanese 
are going somewhere ... we wonder where, 
and why. 

(to be continued). 


Recent Pamphlets 


Great Britain and World Trade, edited by 
Edward Holloway. Demy 8vo. 68 pp. 
and cover. (London Economic Reform 
Club & Institute, 2s.) 


QIVE unusually lucid papers on the 

history of international trade and 
finance, which will help many readers to 
understand what is meant by favourable 
balances of trade, gold standards, Sterling 
Areas, hard and soft currencies, and the 
many other expressions which for most 
people are now familiar in use but obscure 
in meaning. 


The reasons for the present crisis are 
clearly stated, but the suggested remedies 
are a tit'le more vague: an increase in our 
agricultura: production, a new method of 
dealing with international eurrency 
balances,, and a vasi new Lease-Lend pro- 
gramme by America on whose shoulders 
much of the blame for present difficulties 
must be firmly fixed. 


The need for a more radical reform is 
emphasised by one of the contributors, 
Christopher Hollis, MP: 


“Too many people talk as if the ex- 
cess of American exports over imports 
was some temporary phenomenon that 
was simply due to the devastation of 
Europe and which we can expect to pass 
away in a year or two when the 
devastated countries get on their feet 
again. That I believe—and I know—to 
be a very great mistake. Figures may be 
slightly readjusted when Europe is on 
her feet again, but this vast American 
excess of exports over imports is some- 
thing which has gone on throughout the 
whole of this century, and which is quite 
certain to go on for the rest of our life- 
time, or at any rate unless and until the 
whole economic centre of the world is 
transferred by some new development of 
atomic power to the Belgian Congo or 
some unthought of place. Things can- 
not possibly right themselves so long as 
the present order of things goes on.” 


Education Travel: Survey of British Or- 
ganisations, 48 pp. and cover. (Central 
Bureau for Educational Visits and Ex- 
changes, 1s.) 


This useful booklet is issued from a 
Bureau established by UNESCO National 
Co-operating Body for Education. It gives 
the names and addresses, with details of the 


services underlaken and who may use them, 
for 175 organisations in this country which 
arrange travel abroad for educational pur- 
poses. The Bureau, which is at Hamilton 
House, Bidborough Street, London,W.C.1, 
offers to put any person who wishes to en- 
large his edupation by travel abroad in 
touch with the most suitable organisation, 
and to give what information it can on how 
to overcome problems of currency, cost of 
travel and other restrictive regulations. 


Greece Needs Peace. D8vo. 16 pp. and 
cover. (London: League for Democracy 
in Greece, 6d.) 


_This appeal for negotiations to end the 
civil war in Greece has been rather dated 
by the reported complete collapse of the 
rebellion, but that very circumstance may 
make this the proper moment to use all the 
influence available to modify the ruthless- 
ness with which the Government, supported 
by Britain and America at fantastic cost, 
has crushed all political opposition. A 
regime which executes its conscientious ob- 
jectors has much to learn about democracy. 
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AT THE BRISTOL CO’s TRIBUNAL 


at would you do if a Russian 
Stepped out of a submarine? 


This report of the Bristol Loca] Tribunal for Conscientious Objectors is by 


R. Harris, one of the 18-year-old COs who appeared before it. 


Jenkins, K.C.) on Oct. 31. 


do good. bs uty to mankind was as a civilian doctor. 
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Mares censure was the means by which the 

«, PUnal extracted information upon which 
~ Yase its judgement. Several applicants 

Were directed to answer a plain “ Yes” or 
“0” to questions which i 
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involved much 
implications than such simple 
Wer would admit. When trying to 
telity their answers by additional remarks, 
ee! Were abruptly silenced by being told to 
i ne their replies as requested. As a 
“ult it was quite easy to draw from the 
«"sWers inferences which were certainly not 
tended. 
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In this connection, a verbal tussle ensued 
“tween the Chairman and the Rev. J. S 
hie 2 who was appearing as witness for 
-.90n A. J. Bevan. When asked to give a 
paln “Yes” or “No” to the question, 
Ould you vote for a parliamentary can- 
of te standing for complete disarmament 
o this country ?” the Rev. Brown refused 
Not 9 so, maintaining that the question was 

80 straightforward as to admit of such 
«..-"Nswer, Pressed further, he replied: 
eo.not if he were a Conservative.” This 
“asioned laughter from the audience. 
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the! yt must be said that the method of ques- 
pomenia | TMS seemed to indicate that the 
N_ resis jevall ang anal’s object was to catch applicants 
offers re tr’ Witnesses by trick questions rather 
pen ‘in oad arrive at an understanding of their 
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Reba correspondent asked permission to 
Wo, 2 Statement of his case in his own 
Mes Saying that in this way perhaps the 
his “nal might obtain a clearer picture of 
tig tows than could be gleaned from a few 

10inted questions. His request was im- 


nism Pee refused. 

| 8€-old fallacy 
in The cs ieddressing one of the applicants, a mem- 
ith Festiva! fyy.°f the Tribunal expounded the age-old 
been give. Meag! of the “defensive ” war, in a short 
attracted Ml f.,-°9, the like of which experienced paci- 
x people ir al, Must have endured many times. “ We 
© them sever d — hink that war is wrong,” he said, and 


MILITARY HEADACHE 


SEVENTEEN young men appeared before the Tribunal (Chairman, Judge Kirkhouse 
C The grounds o t 
fanging from religious reasons to those of I’. M. Youngman, who considered that his 


of applications varied considerably 


went on to explain how Britain was always 
in the right, and ready to co-operate, but 
that she must defend herself against nations 
with aggressive intent. 


It was interesting to observe that the 
Chairman made no effort to conceal the 
fact that the enemy against whom England 
was preparing to fight was the USSR. 
He made reference to this on several 
occasions, sometimes in open statement, 
sometimes by implication. One of his ques- 
tions lo applicants was based upon the 
hypothetical illustration of a Russian soldier 
landing from a submarine to “ rob, murder 
and pillage.” 


The Tribunal directed that three appli- 


cants should be registered unconditionally 
as COs; and four conditionally; two were 
directed to the Non-Combatant Corps of 
the Army, and the remainder removed 
from the Register of COs. 


WORLD NEWS IN BRIEF 


R IGHTS for women COs in Israel have 

been granted under Security Service 
Law 5709/1949, Section 11 (d), which reads: 
“ Any woman liable to security service de- 
claring herself to be unable, on religious 
or conscientious grounds, to undergo 
security service, shall be exempted from 
such service in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by rules.” This follows prolonged 
negotiations between the Israeli Minister 
of Justice and the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. The WRI are pressing for similar 
recognition for men. 


‘Three international prizes for peace have 
been instituted by the Communist sponsored 
Permanent Committee for the World Con- 
gress for Peace. Prizes will be presented 
for books, films and works of art which 
contribute in the most effective way to con- 
solidating peace among the nations. 


Eighty nations voted three years ago to 
create the International Relief Organisation, 
but only 18 have joined it and they have 
borne the entire burden of international 
responsibility toward the refugees. They 
are: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, France, 
Guatemala, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 


| Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Swit- 


zerland, the United Kingdom, USA, and 
Venezuela. Israel accepted 113,112 refu- 
gees; USA 101,846; Britain, Canada and 
Australia 70,000 each. 


A rat week is the first joint effort of the 
East and West Berlin administration for 
many months. 


The position of Arab refugees camping in 
the desert, despite the efforts of Quakers 


NOVEMBER MOMENT 


Let the cannon thud its warning, 
And the bugle sound its call. 
Let the Nation wear ifs mourning, 
And a hush fall over ail 

Let's remember all who perished, 
So that we may live, be free. 
Let's remember all we cherished 
Long before our Victory. 


But let us in our daily tour 

Remember more than this. 

Those who did not die, and through 
a war 

Have sunk tu Hell's Abyss. 

“Lest we forget” the poem chants. 

“ Lest we forget” we say— 

Lest we forget the unknown deeds 

Of those not passed away. 

Remember now the Living. 

For them kneel down and pray, 

“O Lord, raise up the living, 

Lest they forget today.” 


MAVIS D. OUGHTON 


Where their Dollars go 


The cost of past wars, preparatjons for 
new wars, and of nresent plans for waging 
the cold war, takes three dollars out of 
every four that the U.S. Federal Govern- 
ment spends. 


—Conscription News (USA) 


rights because of any criminal verdict, al- 
though they can still be imprisoned. 

Twenty Hopi and Navajo Indian boys and 
girls from Arizona reservations were guests 
of Quaker children in Southern California 
recently. The purpose of the two-week en- 
tertaining of the Indian guests was to fur- 
ther understanding between the two groups 
of children. 

A Scandinavian Institute for Peace Re- 
search was discussed at the International 
Peace Rally held in Denmark last July and 
an appeal was sent to the Governments of 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden to give financial support for such an 
Institute. In “ Vegen Fram,” organ of the 
Norwegian section of the War Resisters’ 
International, Kaare Gullvaag urges that 
preparatory committees should be set up in 
each of the countries concerned so that de- 
tailed plans could be made. It would be a 
question not merely of establishing a Pro- 
fessorship but of providing financial sup- 
port for students who could take part in 
research work. 


Fredsvenners Hjaelpearbejde, the Danish 
organisation which corresponds to the In- 
ternational Voluntary Service for Peace, has 
recently published statistics regarding its 
work during 1948. Its volunteers gave 
134,600 hours of work, divided mainly be- 
tween Germany, Austria, Finland, and 
Poland, and the net value of their work is 
estimated at over £13,000. In addition 
nearly £17,000 was spent on relief work in 
these and other European countries. 


Section 14 of Royal Air Force law states 
that religious scruples afford no excuse for 
neglect or refusal to obey a lawful order, 
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Isolated Norwegian 
COs need help 


From our Oslo Correspondent 
Oct. 22. 


rprobpaYy I have had a visit from two of 

the young men from the newly estab- 
lished work-camp for COs in Norway—it 
is a government directed camp and is the 
only alternative provided to military service. 

Since the war COs have not been called- 
up but now 600 are due to do their service. 

It appears that practically none of them 
have any contact, hardly knowledge, of the 
peace movement. It must be remembered 
that they have all grown up during the war 
years when under Occupation there was no 
open peace work possible in Norway. Also 
the majority come from the Penticostal 
ehurch which has a pacifist tradition but 
Many also 
are from country districts and such peace 
organisations as there are are limited to 
the few larger towns. 

They are now very anxious to know 
more of organised peace activity and the 
government is certainly helping con- 
siderably by bringing together all the 
COs there are—quite against their own 
intentions. We have the impression the 
authorities wish as little to be known 
about the camp as possible. 

I have recommended Peace News to ee 
t is 
an excellent paper to keep them in touch 
with the wider peace movement. 

If any Peace News readers can send 
pacifist literature (in any European_lan- 
guage) or surplus copies of Peace News 
they can be got into the camp if addressed 
to: “ Mot Strommen,” Havnaas Leir, Mysen, 
Norway. 

“Mot Strémmen” (Against.the Stream), 
is the CO’s paper. Packets so addressed 
will get into the hands of one of their own 
number who is acting as Welfare Officer. 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, November 10, 1939 


I have a picture that will never die from 
my memory ...It is of the young men who 
marched round Bow and Bromley in 1914. 
Most of those boys I had known as babies. 
The majority of them never came back. 
Many of those who did come back were 
bruised and battered... 

I have now seen the sons of those men, 
whom also I have known as babies, march 
and re-march, singing the old songs and go- 
ing again to the shambles. If I could be 
convinced that out of war and slaughter, 
and out of all this bestial business, a true 
peace would come, I would go out and cheer 
them and beg them to go and join; and if 
I had the strength, I would go and join 
with them. : 

But I know from the bottom of my soul, 
because I am convinced by experience in my 
own life time and what I have read, that 
you cannot overcome evil by evil and you 
cannot cast out force by force. 
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stand 
for? 


What 
does 


“T renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another.” 

It is on the basis of this 
Pledge that the fellowship of the 
Peace Pledge Union is built. 

The PPU stands for the rejec- 
tion of war. It believes that 
negotiation is the only construc- 
tive way of solving any disputes 
or reconciling any differences 
and that non-violent resistance is 
the only way in which tyranny, 
cruelty, and aggression can be 


effectively met. 

If you decide that you can in con- 
science no longer support the method of 
war, we hope that you will sign the 
Pledge and give us the encouragement 


{ A GRAVE warning of national bank- 


£800,000,000 AND 
STILL NO SECURITY 


—Emrys Hughes, MP 


ruptey, “if we persist in our present 
uneconomic policy of conscription,” was 
given by Mr. Emrys Hughes, MP, when he} 
spoke, with Vera Brittain, on Monday at 
Hampstead ‘Town Hall. 

The retention of our present system, said 
Mr. Hughes, would bring about a_hope- 
lessly over burdened condition of economy. 
The expenditure involved, would, if we 
escaped war. lead the nation headlong into a 
state of bankruptcy. 


“And what security are we promised for 
our sacrifice of £800 millions ?” asked Mr. 
Hughes. He answered his own question: | 
““None, because there can be no security 
against atomic bombs.” 


The meeting, organised by the PPU to} 
revive interest in the Hampstead branch, } 
was attended by more than a _ hundred 
people. 


of your help. There is no other con- 
dition of membership and no fixed sub- 
scription though we rely on our mem- 
bers to provide the financial support 
necessary for our work. ’ 
Members are invited to join the 
nearest local group and take part in 
their activities. The address of the 
local group secretary will be sent to 
each new signatory on receipt of the 
pledge card. 
If you would like to have further in- 
formation about the PPU or to discuss 
your particular problems, please write 
to the General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union, Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


1949 CIRCULATION RECORD 


Q)VER 2,000 young COs and their advisers 
received a complimentary copy of the 
ten-page CO week issue of Peace News. A 
further 700 copies were sold by group and 
individual readers, but many more could 
have been sold if requirements had been 
booked in advance. Last week’s issue too 
was sold out. . 

Peace News has a great future if every 
reader supports it as they have done in 
recent weeks, but, because of netsprint re- 
strictions, our announcements of special 
issues call for a response “in faith” if full 
use is to be made of them. Orders are re- 
quired by the Tuesday preceding publica- 
tion: there are always some extra copies, 
but not over a thousand as were wanted for 
CO week. : 

Our grateful thanks to all who made the 
1949 circulation record of 12,500 copies 
during CO week. Our eight-page Christmas 
number will appear on Dec. 16. Will you 
endeavour to see that your newgggent dis- 
plays a copy ? 


Consultations by sppolntment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Registered Naturopath 
Graduate of Edinburgh School of 1 
Natural Therapeutics 


21. Promenade, Cheltenham, Glos. 


PRINTING 


MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 
NEWSLETTERS, POSTERS 
Reports, Balance Sheets and 
all Commercial Printing 
Enquiries receive prompt attention 


C. A. BROCK & Co., 
Ltd 


79, SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10 
Help us to raise £500 to continue 


PEACE NEWS’ WORK 


Send now for samples of our 


Ghristnias Cards 


Nine beautiful and original designs by 

pacifist artists. An assortment to suit all 

tastes and requirements, from 8d. to 6d. 
each, with envelopes. 


Special discounts for groups, bazaars, 
quantity orders, ete. Splendid  fund- 
raisers for organisations of all kinds 


Ex-Serviceman’s question 


After he had atacked the Government’s 
foreign policy, Mr. Hughes was asked by a 
man, of ten years Army service and who 
now “ wanted peace,” what he could suggest 
as an alternative. 


Mr. Hughes, admitting that complete dis- 
armament was not immediately practicable, 
said: “We must change our international 
policy so that disarmament is possible. We 
must create a realistic approach to the 
Soviet Union, and so avoid a calamity be- 
tween East and West.” 


He suggested a common policy, “a posi- 
tive economic policy,” that would be accep- 
table to both c\irselves (representing the 
West) and Russia (the East). 


Mr. Hughes was warmly applauded, and 
postponed, at the request of chairman Sybil 
Morrison, his return to the House of Com- 
mons, so that he could answer questions. 


Press boycotts peace 


Just back from a nation-wide towr, Miss 
Vera Brittain asked: “Why is it there 
appears to be a boycott against people and 
organisations who want to see the end of 
war ?” 

Wherever she had been in Britain, reports 
of her peace meetings had been excluded 
from local papers. But her literary lectures 
were given a column and a half, “ with one 
or two photographs as well,’ she said. 


The only reason she could give was that 
people were afraid to face realities. 


This was Miss Brittain’s last appearance 
for PPU before flying to India for the 


Gandhi Memorial Conference. _ She was 
given an enthusiastic send-off by the 
audience. 


» Footnote: Simultaneous with this meet- 
ing, a group of people in another part of the 
Town Hall were discussing civil defence. “I 
assure you it is we, not they, who are the 
real civil defenders,” said Mr. Hughes. 


Well done 
Scandinavia 


PPHE ‘Scandinavian peace societies have 

not been idle during the summer 
months. The following list, which is by no 
means exhaustive, gives details of the more 
important conferences and meetings that 
have been organised in Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden. 


June 1-11. German-Scandinavian Rally of1 
CO’s on the Danish-German frontier. 


June 11-12, Annual meeting of Finland’s 
Peace Association at Tammersfors. 
June 15 to Sept. 1. International Voluntary 
Service Camp near Egersund in Nor- 

way. 

July 1-31. International Friendship League 
Holiday Centre near Oslo. 

July 3. Scandinavian Rally at Peace Monu- 
mént on Norwegian-Swedish border. 
July 5. Annual meeting of Norwegian 

Peace Society in Oslo. 

July 15 to Aug. 15. International summer 
school and work camp at Upplands- 
Vasby near Stockholm. 

July 17-25. Quakers’ Scandinavian summer 
school at Hardanger, Norway. 

July 17-20. Peace Study Course in Skut- 
skar, Sweden, 

July 23-29. International Rally organised 
by the Danish Pacifist Association at 
St. Restrup. 

July 31 to Aug. 6. Summer School or- 
ganised by the Swedish section of the 
Women’s International League at 
Gripsholm Slott. 

Aug. 1-20. International Friendship League 


Four samples 18. 6d. post free. 
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ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


(Peace News Ltd.) 


3. Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


| Pear eres 


tour in Norway. 


Aug. 1 to Oct. 8. Holiday Courses at the 
International High School, Elsinore. 


| MEAT RATION MYSTERY 


Pasture for 22,000 sheep has been lost in 
Scotland where 40,000 acres are now in the 
ownership or are otherwise available for 
War Department tank training in the 


| THE appointment by the Islington (Lon- 


HOME NEWS COLUMN 


Atomic CD a 
mockery 


don) Borough Council of a Civil Defence 
officer is criticised in a resolution passed 
unanimously by the Islington Peace Group 
(Peace Pledge Union). Copies of the 
resolution have been forwarded to the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary, and to the 
four Islington MPs. 


The resolution declares the group’s “‘dis- 
approval” of the appointment by the Isling- 
ton Borough Council and other local authori- 
ties of full-time Civil Defence officers, 
looking upon such preparations as indica- 
tive of a hopeless and defeatist attitude 
towards the tremendous and urgent prob- 
lem of establishing peace between nations. 


“In the event of another war, atomic 
weapons would make a mockery of civil; 
defence organisations, which cannot provide 
security or real protection for the popula- | 
tion. Any suggestion that such prepara- 
tions can do more than lull the general 
public into a false feeling of security is 
misleading, and not in accordance with the , 
statements of atomic scientists, who know | 
of no adequate defence measures. 

“We therefore advocate the abandonment 
of civil defence preparations, and urge 
instead the complete renunciation of the 
atomic bomb and the adoption of a pro- 
eramme of total disarmament, to be put into ; 
effect as soon as humanly possible. 


“ Furthermore, we deprecate the vast ex- 
penditure on preparations which may lead 
us to war, and believe that if the money and | 
effort now represented by the present arma- 
ments programme were to be diverted to 
channels calculated to remove the funda- 
mental causes of war, a lasting peace would 
be established.” 


Old Comme could 
end war 


a the ex-servicemen ruled the destiny 

of the world and if the old comrades’ 
associations could be international in what 
they stand for, then there would be no fear 
of war in the future,” said the Chairman of 
the 12th Btn. of the East Yorkshire Regi- 
ment Old Comrades Association last week. 
The Chairman, Mr. T. V. James, was 
speaking at Hull at the Association’s 15th 
reunion dinner. 


THEIR BLOOD TOO! 
THE practice of “ blackmailing” service- 

men into the Voluntary Blood Donor’s 
Scheme was commented upon in The People 
last Sunday. “ It makes us wonder whether 
we own our own bodies,” a Service man 
wrote. 


Vicar ended up on 
right note 


“@TOP talking about peace and_ start 

working for it,” was the note on 
which the Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
the Rev. L. O. Kenyon, Hull, concluded his 
United Nations’ Sunday sermon. ‘“ Unless 
you and I stop talking about peace and 
begin to do something about making peace, 
then the indifference of people to this kind 
of service is something which will lead, and 
ae lead, into another kind of tragedy,” he 
said. 


Ex-Service Pensions for TB in _ the 
eee war 18,000; in the 1939-45 war, 


The Quaker 
Peace Testimony 


Let it be remembered that a League of 
Nations, however good its machinery, can 
only assist in reconciling the nations, if the 
men and women who make up those nations 
are themselves filled with the spirit of re- 
conciliation. We must rid our own mands of 
every feeling of national arrogance or 
jealousy; we should, both by act and word, 
encourage in our nation the spirit of service 
instead of the lust for power; we should 
urge upon our fellow-citizens the duty of 
giving to others all that justice or mercy 
may demand; in such ways we can help to 
make the authority of the League of 
Nations a reality, based on the goodwill of 
men. 

Practice,” 


—From “Christian 


Society of Friends, 1925. 


Quaker Peace Testimony,” an anthology 
compiled by Jos. S. Rowntree and Helen 
Byles Ford and published by the Friends 
Peace Committee, 6d. 
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Osteopath-Naturopath & Bates’ Practitioner 
assisteg by 
MARIAN E. BAILEY 
Nature-cure—Chiropodist 
99 Arnos Grove, Southgate, N.14 
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Hawick district alone. 


The abdve is an extract from pe THE SOCIALIST LEAD 
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They shall not grow old, as we that af © 
left grow old, 

Age shall not weary 


them, nor tnt 
years condemn. 
he 
One of the most terrible thoughts which CO N S ( 
the victory which was secured by th fp 
men and women who fell for freedom 
to move 
—Dean of St. Paul's. Dail] R ( 
Telegraph, Nov. 5, 1949. w 
Rise and deride this sepulchre of crime 
AS I left St. Martin-in-the-Fields cn of conscri| 
lj de 
up to Trafalgar Square; beyond the Cent, hag ting on Pa 
Parliament Square to the garden of ™ if] gthe Meeting, 
The need to comfort ourselves by e “ Following 
to some of the most tragic futilities im if 


Cersyman te 
—Laurence Binyon. ‘ For T 
Fallen.” 
vex our minds is that the sacrifice 
the war was wasted. It is not true, [% 
gave the world a_ chance : 
forward to a larger liberty. 
Well might the dead who struggled ™ 
the slime, N 
A appeal 
—Siegfried Sassoon. “ On Past “til their chil 
ing The Menin Gate.” ; litarism by 
+*® Sunday atternoon the queue waiting Ude Co t 
file past the Cenotaph still stretched 127] Me tim: 
taph the procession continued ay st Niday. 
minster Abbey where people were revere ti 
planting poppies in memory of their ae i" 
human and tangible action has given ii * am 
tory; the statues and the tombs, the lam@). 
and the poems, the hymns of praise am iat athe need for 


silences; these are the desperate efforts“) Moylq ae 
human beings make to cover the agonisi] Mtesgeg Shane 
wound of eternal separation in this W fs ic, reat 
: ig i 

Consolation the mag, citadel 0 

k 3 ot efore i 

When a whole generation was wipe? os 

in the first World War, we who were ®) "SSianising 


clutched at the consolation offered U® 
Binyon’s immortal verses; the young 
escaped something; they would not gro¥ ix 


© continuat 
4 generatio 


iculated agai 


and we should remember them, The Sj tude 

minutes silence was the way to remem this a 
| and we held it in our hearts that they m Past. Conse) 
died in a great cause, and comforte Mad to the total 


that they would achieve eté 


selves ; 
yi tude Coltm: 


youth. litt a 
After the second warld war it was &@ Bevions ere 
mh 


more impossible to face the awful truth vr 
those we loved, blown to pieces in D9) js 


: oF “ 
buried under bombed buildings, crash“ mn Most of th 
flames, drowned in the bitter seas, ha hell at Waste tw 
in vain, so we must pretend that by, “qd .¥€s training 


i the virtu: 
War is rea 
by vices which 

Our increr 


death the world has moved “ forward 
larger liberty. 


Emptiness 


The emptiness of the Cenotaph must q Penditure.” 
covered by flags and flowers, its af wiitter unanim: 
dedication to those who died to en al han? declared 
must be concealed by marching men —). Man, OnScriptior 
uniformed kings and _ princes. Sieg!" tout; aims of al 
Sassoon’s biting, angry sonnet is not ves Ng heard ¢ 
able for those who must be cons € action. T 
Laurence Binyon and the Dean of St. 4 poster para 
have set consolation above truth. day, Rava Ss 

The truth is that lives lost in wars fo ade fOr att 
to end wars and secure freedom are W4 hls demonstration 


lives. When people cease from evading “4 Nation-wid 
n-wid 


admission (and it is indeed “one 9 jaf Co; d 

most terrible thoughts”) but instead» «of ,  lencing o 
deavour to escape from the imprisonme! 100 1 new appro 
pain by accepting and_ interpreting Vs ne les appe 
by running away from it with wreathes geld position 
poppies in their hands for support; jij armful ef 


will the great grief at the heart of ‘ti 
actions and their agony become a P% 
progressive determination to save thé 


Sregation: 


p Ray umber of r 


* a 
generation from the same waste ah, ‘ations tol 
disaster. Y being ta 
Truth me 2 pengrena 
: . : A ‘ I. ea 

It is well, if one is to live to grow old ) tye Mine peo 
learn from experience; it is il delibe™ | hi Tegister as 
to refuse to do so. It is difficuit for a Westy service: 
fists, with the tolerance and understa? een was pr 
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